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THE WRONGED SHEPHERD. 

“A worthless lout! none but a worthless lout 
~~ would let the lambs be washed down by the tor- 
TENT rent!” the Laird of Elphinstoun upbraided his 
NEW * shepherd. 

Fi “The puir baists wad gae for drink,” pleaded 

t those the shepherd. ‘They must ha’ drink.” 

‘ARVE “Aye, and ye must ha’ mutton. Think ye one 

a cannot have a conceit why so many lambs have 

and are been lost in the burn?” 

acees “Na, na, I canna bear it. It wad be hard 
enough to hear mysel’ ca’ed idle and careless, 

E when first in the morn and last in the e’en I was 
caring always for the flock, but I canna bide that 
ony suld think I am a knave and wad do a mean, 
foul deed.” 

‘‘Now leave me, Andrew, and let me never see 

you more.” 

“Q, master, I am sairly wranged,” pleaded the 
ry shepherd with his implacable master. ‘‘If the 

sheep wad leap the gully, and the lambs were 
lost, I culd na help it. ‘Twas nae trick to win 
me a bad morsel your honor wad scarce throw the 
ween dogs. "Iwas a’ the fault o’ that rebellious baist 
PTION. frae Spain, a heathen that nae mon can rule. 
most high- Sure if the wool’s finer since he led the flock, it’s 
the best of e 
early forty as sure that the quality has cost treuble enough.” 
byt “T'll have no more words, Andrew. You have 
lyre your wage, and I have another man for the 
ithe en e 
0 Bea “Ah, I'll make him rue it! Ill make him rue 
it!” ejaculated Andrew McClure, the angry shep- 
herd, as he left the Hall of Elphinstoun, where he 
ME had just been dismissed from service. ‘But 
what will come o’ me? And what will fa’ to 
Bessie and the bairns?” he cousidered as he took 
his way up the mountain side to his cottage. 
“My God! my God, this is no’ right. God visit 
Elphinstoun! God right the puir wha canna 
Ms, right themsel’s!” and Andrew's thoughts grew 
EYES bi 
itter. 
amie He opened his door. His wife saw the dark- 
s. ness on his face. . 
am Wass. “Why, what ails ye, Andrew?” 

He threw himself upon a seat. 

“What ails ye, mon?” she persisted. 

He looked at her fiercely. 

“Enough is ailing me. I’m a ruined mon, but 
(CES. it’s nae fault o’ mine. The laird’s fearfully an- 

gered, and ’s gin the flock to another, and waut 
than a’ he pretends that I let foul happen to the 
» $48, $17. sheep to get a bit o’ mutton on my ain plate.” 

The wife looked in dismay and silence. 

OWE PRESS, “Can ye starve, Bess? Can ye see the bairns 

ing schoo starve too ?” 

rect, Bost “Nay, Andrew, my guid mon, we shall no’ 

— starve. God dinna let the rock eagles gang un- 
cared for.” 

“But I canna bear the wrang, Bess. To be 
oN cad a knave is waut than starvation. And it’s 
—_ been aye the pride o’ my bluid that it’s honest.” 
a - “The laird was in wrath, Andrew, ye ken he 
— was in wrath, so let the word go by.” 

“Na, na, I canna; Elphinstoun mast learn ae 

H ” 

“But dinna ye tach it, Andrew; lave it to God, 
————— for ye ken weel it’s better to be sairly wranged 
5. than wrang another.” 

_ But notwithstanding the remonstrance of his 


wife, Andrew was angry and revengeful, and as 
day after day his efforts to obtain employment 
Were vain, he grew sullen and rebellious, and 
complained of God. It was hard to see the meal 
at the bottom of the sack, the last mess of beans 
on the children’s plates. Andrew could not eat 
bean or porridge then, and rising hastily from 
the table, went out. He took his way along the 
burn. It was swollen and raging, and well suited 
his mood. He tore a bough from a sweet birch 
that hung over his path, and gnawed the bark as 
he went, almost cursing the man who had driven 
him to this extremity. He went on, following the 
burn, and so went towards Elphinstoun Hall, 
why he could not have told. 

A wild scream, broken by the roar of the angry 
Waters, struck upon his ear. He recognized in it 
ahuman voice. He rushed forward to the place 
whence it had seemed to come, to a high cliff 
over which the burn dashed in a fierce torrent in- 
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black and-deep, and the mad waters roared, and 
foamed, and beat themselves so fiercely there, 
that it was thought certain death for man or beast 
to be submerged in them. Death-pool was a fit 
name for so terrible a place. 

Andrew McClure bent on the brink of the cliff, 
and there beheld what seemed a human form, by 
the dress a woman’s, tossing in the wild waters. 
“God help her, whoever she may be!’ he ex- 


help. It was little more than a moment before a 
knotted rope was fastened to the trunk of a tree 
growing near the edge of the cliff, and Andrew, 
stripped of his frock and barefooted, was sliding 
down the rope. He reached the surface of the 
pool, where the body was still tossing, and grasped 
it by the clothes just at the waist. He drew it 
towards him, and the light fell on the face of Jen- 
nie Elphinstoun, the laird’s only child. How his 
heart thrilled and beat. It was his hour of 
triumph and revenge. With wonderful strength 
he brought the body to his shoulder, rested it 
there, and banded his left arm tightly around it, 
then shouted to those who had gathered at the 


heavy burden that he bore, hanging to the rope 
as he did by only one hand, but peril will give a 
strength almost superhuman. As soon as he had 
reached a footing on the cliff the people sprung 


and wonderfully saved. 


Elphinstoun !” they said. 
life’s gane out o’ her. 
see her so?” 

“Na, na!” exclaimed Andrew. 


“Puir thing! The 


“The life’s 


and he laid the young girl on his wife’s lap. 


do that.” 


Elphinstoun. 


ye bring hame to him his dead ?” 





toa deep basin, called Death-pool. It was so 





claimed, and flew to his dwelling for the means of 


top of the cliff to draw up the rope. It was a 


to him to learn who it was that he had so bravely 
“Why, ‘tis Jennie Elphinstoun! °Tis Jennie 


What’ll the laird say to 


not gane frae her. Hauld her, Bessie, wife, in 
your ain warm arms and let the water rin from 
her mou’. Sit ye doun and hauld her, Bessie,” 


“Sure she’s dead, Andrew McClure,” they said. 
Winna ye believe it? Naething ever came alive 
from Death-pool. Sure she’s dead, Andie, and 
wha will tell the laird? It’s no me that’s bauld to 


‘Na, na, gie her me!” exclaimed Andrew, tak- 
ing her in his arms, and hastening with the strides 
of an untaxed and unwearied man to the Hall of 


“Daft! ye’re clean daft, mon!” they shouted 
to him. ‘‘When Elphirstoun hates ye sair, will 


But Andrew strode on. He passed straight 
through the gate and doorway of the hall, and 
entered the room where his former master sat. 


THE WRONGED SHEPHERD. 


He strode up to him and Iaid his daughter in his 
arms. 

**She’s saved, maister, saved from the awful 
Death-pool !” 

Elphinstoun received his daughter in breath- 
less surprise. 

‘sWhat means this, Andrew? Is she dead ? 
drowned ?” 

‘‘Na, maister; there’s life in her noo; tak off 

the wet things and rub and chafe her weel, in her 
warm bed. She’s no lang drouned, “and Andrew 
turned to leave the place. 
“Stay, Andrew, man; stay and give me aid,” 
commanded Elphinstoun, and Andrew obeyed. 
He was right in thinking the young lady still alive. 
They used’ the means of restoration and it was not 
long before she breathed, and there was a move- 
ment of the eyelids. 

‘‘Thank God!” exclaimed the father, and turn- 
ing to Andrew he saw the tears flowing down his 
rough, bronzed cheeks. ‘Come hither, man,” 
said the proud Elphinstoun, ‘‘nay, fitter is it that 
I go to you. Give me your hand, Andrew 
McClure; I’ve wronged you sorely, and it is for 
this, I fear me, that my sweet, innocent bairn has 
struggled with the furies of Death-pool. It was 
noble in you to risk your life to save her, and 
this makes me feel the more how much I wronged 
you.” 

“‘T am ower thankfu’ to have saved the young 
leddy’s life,” answered Andrew. ‘‘And noo I 
will go, maister, for Bessie and the bairns will na 
be at rest till they ken if she be dead or alive.” 

“Go, then, Andrew,” said Elphinstoun, ‘‘but 
return to me soon; I have something yet to say 
to you.” 

When Andrew returned the young lady had 
asked who had rescued her, and blessed his name 
when she was told that it was he. The laird pro- 
posed to him to become his shepherd again. 

“The bleat of the sheep,” he said, ‘‘is in my 
ears like a cry for the old shepherd, and I shall 
not be at rest till ye come back to them.” 

Andrew’s manly form seemed to grow manlier, 
and his voice deeper and prouder as he spoke: 
“Forgie me, maister, ‘‘but first I maun ask if ye 
ken weel that Iam no’ the knave ye ca’d me? 
forgie me, but the auld bluid o’ the McClures 
will mak me ask it.” 

“I know well,” answered Elphinstoun, ‘‘I know 
well you are a brave and noble man, and my 
sweet bairn shall not struggle in Death-pool again 
to teach me this.” 

“T'll be wi’ the flock at the break o’ the morn,” 
said Andrew, taking his leave. 











But the Laird Elphinstoun detained him. ‘Wait 
a bit, Andrew; I must send a thank-offering with 
you.” 

He bade one of his stoutest men to loa i him- 
self with as heavy a weight of meal and meat as 
he could carry, and go with Andrew and leave it 
at his cottage. So there was plenteousness as 
well as joy and thankfulness there, where so late 
had been sorrow and starvation. The gude wife 
could not keep back her tears at sight of the laird’s 
bounty. 

“Tt is the Lord, Andie. He has done it,” she 
said. ‘‘He has gien Elphinstoun the verra lesson 
ye wad ha’ taught him yoursel’, And has na He 
as weel gien us the precious lesson that we su’d 
trust Him and bide His day? His hame is in the 
clouds and we canna see His way; but it is al- 
waysgude. Yewillnoo be in fairer favour wi’ the 
laird than before he wranged ye; and the bairns 
will have a friend in the young leddy, Jeanie; 
for I'm sure she is ane to be thankfu’, and will 
no forget wha saved her frae that awfu’ Death- 
pool.” P. H. Pueps. 





For the Companion. 


CAUGHT IN A BEAR TRAP. 


One beautiful day in spring, during a brief visit 
Down East, I threw my gun over my shoulder 
and wandered among the hills for a few hours’ 
sport. The air was remarkably soft and bland 
for the season, the sun shone brightly, the early 
birds warbled, and the young buds began to show 
themselves in little knobs on the tender twigs of 
the trees. 

There was a lightness and buoyancy about the 
scene which communitated themselves to my 
spirits, and I wandered on over many miles. of 
hill and dale without perceiving any fatigue, or 
noting the flight of time. With the exception of 
a duck that I shot on a little secluded lake,—and 
that cost me much time and wet feet to get at,— 
I had done nothing as yet in the way of sport. 

The utter solitariness of the region was more 
strikingly evident when I discharged my piece at 
the unfortunate duck; the firing off of a whole _ 
park of artillery could not have awakened more 
echoes, or seemingly have made a greater hub- 
bub, than did my poor little fowling-piece; and I 
verily believe every living creature in the vicin- 
ity was scared away for that day, at least, for I 
could see nothing after that demanded the con- 
tents of the other barrel of my gun. 

After spending about half an hour on the 
southern slope of a hill, taking a little rest, and 
drying my stockings, I turned in the direction of 
home, the sun being now considerably past the 
meridian, and there being some indications of a 
storm brewing in the east. I had not proceeded 
more than a quarter of a mile over the rather soft, 
spongy moss that covered the ground, when I 
slipped suddenly into a hole, and immediately 
found myself nipped firmly just above the knees 
by what seemed the sides of the hole. I made 
several attempts to extricate myself, but in vain; 
wondering what in the world, in a place where 
there were no rocks, could have taken such a firm 
hold of my limbs. 

I commenced to tear away the moss as well 
as I could, and in a few minutes my exertions 
were rewarded, but my surprise by no means 
diminished, by finding myself caught in an old 
bear-trap that might have lain here for years, 
and just had spring enough left to close its great, 
rusty, iron jaws on me and so remain. It was 
lucky, indeed, it was such an ancient affgir. or, in 
all probability, I should not now, after twenty 
years, be sitting down in my cozy room writing. 
an account of the adventure for the Youth's Com- 
panion, ‘ 

When I became fully satisfied that all attempts 
at extricating my limbs by pulling were not only 
fruitless, but excessively painful, I thought my 
best way would be to try to call the attention of 
any one that might chance to be within hearing ;. 
so I loaded and fired my gun for an hour in 
quick succession, till I used up nearly all my 
powder; but the solitary echo among the dark. 
and distant pines was the only answer I received. 

Night was coming on, and so was a storm! 
What if a wolf were to come, or a bear, wouldn't 
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he grin at finding his mortal enemy, man, caught | ing up 
brought 


in his own trap? 

It was by no means a comfortable prospect, 
without the possibility of a visit from either bear| 
or wolf; there was the certainty of death from | 
exposure, cold and hunger ! : 

xtreme danger, like necessity, is a great) 
sharpener of the wits, and is truly the ‘ mother | 
of invention.” The success of my ‘‘invention” 
merely demanded patience and perseverance. 

AsI before stated, the trap was old and rusty, 
and I found that by pounding it with the back- 
stock of my gun, I could break it away by piece- 
meal. In this manner I hammered, and pried, and 
worked till it grew quite dark ; but still I seemed 
to be as firmly fixed as ever. To add to my dis- 
comforts, the rain began to come down in tor- 
rents, wetting me to the skin, though I was al- 
ready damp enough with perspiration. To stop 
now in my exertions would be certain death, for 
I could already feel cold chills strike into my 
bones, as my dripping garments clung to my 
body. 

This caused me to redouble my exertions. I 
became almost frantic, and dealt blows on the 
old iron monster with wild fury. When well- 
nigh exhausted, I summoned up all my remaining 
strength for one more despairing struggle. 
Pushing the gun down into the trap I pressed 
against it with all my might, and the next min- 
ute I found myself lying flat on my face, and my 
limbs quite free. 

If ever I thanked God in my life, it was then. 
The very rain, and clouds, and storm, and long, 
dreary walk home, and stiff, lacerated limbs, and 
dripping and torn clothes,—all these seemed ab- 
solutely delightful compared with the terrible ag- 
onies of being caught in a bear-trap. I was so 
delighted when I found myself free and on foot 
once more, that I wept for joy, and I thanked 
God in a loud voice. And didn’t I pity, from 
the bottom of my heart, every poor bear that 
was ever caught in a trap? Since that time 
I have never been able to set a gin for a mouse ; 
and whenever I see a fly caught in a web, I take 
the liberty of robbing old daddy spider of a 
meal, and letting the captive go free! 

UncLE Cuaruir. 








—_————+or- 





ODD NOTIONS OF BEAUTY. 

It is by no means surprising that different na- 
tions should have various ideas of what consti- 
tutes beauty, when even no two persons of the 
same nation can quite agree on the point, one pre- 
ferring one style and the second another style. 


The French, even to this day, as far as the fe- 
male sex is concerned, admire snub noses. Na- 
poleon preferred a long nose, which, he said, he 
always found associated with a long head. The 
ancient Persians considered an aquiline nose as 
the symbol of majesty. Red hair is abhorred by 
the modern Persians, and admired by the Turks. 
The Roman ladies of old coveted fiery-toned 
locks, and their successors in Italy, of our own 
day, are possessed with a taste equally surpris- 
ing. Teeth dyed red have, by nations in central 
Asia, been considered beauty, while in parts of 
Western India black teeth are preferred by the 
native belles. If by us an ebon complexion is not 
accounted quite the highest style of beauty, there 
are people to be found in numbers, who entertain 
a different impression. When the slaves in the 
West Indies were emancipated, at a dinner given 
by colored people, to commemorate the event, 
the health of Sir Lionel Smith, the governor of 
Jamaica, was proposed by an enthusiastic negro, 
who, lavish in his praises of his excellency, con- 
cluded with the assertion, by wav of climax, that 
“if Sir Lionel had a white face, he had, at 
least, a black heart!” It is said that when Job 
Ben Soloman, an African prince, was in England, 
he had an interview with Dr. Watts, who, with 
more curiosity than politeness, inquired how it 
chanced that he and his countrymen were black, 
seeing they had descended from Adam, a white 
man. The answer was prompt: ‘‘Adam white 
man! How you know dat? We tink Adam 
black man, and we ask you how you came white.” 


——_+or —__— 


FUN AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 


There has been some mention made in the pa- 
-pers of a scarcity of commissary stores which 
‘came upon Gen. Thomas’s forces at Eastport. 

For a few days it was necessary to issue to the men 
rations of shelled corn, in lieu of the hard tack 
and bacon to which the soldiers had been accus- 
tomed. 

Now corn is good to eat when it is ground and 
manufactured into dodgers; it is savory as mush; 
it is fair when ‘hulled ;” it is fine when parched, 

round up, and when eaten with fresh milk; but 

Jn its unbulled, raw state, it is rather an unpala- 
table and indigestible aliment. But the men at 
‘Eastport had to put that in their haversacks, one 
quart each day—and transfer it thence to their 
stomachs, or go hungry. Some of the men had 
been taught to live on nothing, before, but they 
had not learned how to masticate corn. But they 
soon acquired the habit, and in one day 160 bags 
of raw corn were issued to‘Western soldiers, and 
by them in some manner consumed. And the 
boys lived through it. 

While this corning process was going on, the 
soldiers, more for mischief’s sake than any thing 
else, perhaps, took every occasion to ‘bring be- 
fore Gen. Thomas the scant fare they were kept 
upon. One day an officer saw a file of men pass- 


ing headquarters, -each couple fastened to ther | 


a a halter around the neck, and led by a thong. 
aking them for depredators of some sort, under- 
going condign punishment, the officer asked, 

‘*What prisoners-are these ?” 

**Them aint no prisoners,” was the response. 
«They're soldiers. ‘They've had their corn, now 
we are leading them to water.” 

This explanation was substantiated by a con- 
firmatory bray from the entire squad, and a kick- 


of heels in imitation of mules, which; 

all headquarters to the scene. It is| 
war necessary to state that those mules soon | 
scattered. 

On another occasion a soldier came deferen- | 
tially to Gen. Thomas’s quarters, cap in hand, | 
and with the usual salute requested permission to | 
address the general in person. He was allowed | 
to do so, when the following dialogue took place 

General—Well, my man, what may you desire 

Soldier—If it is in ‘‘conformity” with practice 
and the army regulations, I would ask for a per- 
mit to buy a small quantity of corn. 

General—What! corn, sir! That will be issued 
to you by the proper officer. You need not bring 
such a request here! ae 

Soldier—But, sir, I want permission to buy | 
some. 

General—But why buy it? | 

Soldier—W ell, to tell you the truth, I borrowed | 
some from a mule last night, and I wish to repay 
the animal. 

The soldier was nét punished for his apparent | 
disrespect to a superior officer, but you may be | 
assured that he left headquarters rather precipi-| 
tately. 
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SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the | 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 
he has paid for his Companion. j 

No other receipt is given. 
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DEER’S HORNS. 


Many of our readers shave cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the tame deer upon Boston Com- 
mon during the past year, and to such the follow- 
ing curious facts about the growth and casting of 
the stag’s horns may be interesting : 


It is not till the spring of the second year that 
the first pair begin to make their appearance, the 
first sign of their coming being a swelling of the 
skin over the spots from which they are to rise. 
The antlers are now budding; for on these spots 
are the footstalks from which they are to spring, 
and the arteries are beginning to deposit on 
them, particle by particle, with great rapidity, the 
bony matter of which the horns are composed. 
As the antlers grow, the skin still stretches over 
them, and continues to do so till they have 
reached their full size and have become quite 
hard and solid, and forms a beautiful velvet cover- 
ing, which is, in reality, underneath, nothing but 
a great tissue of blood vessels for supplying the 
necessary circulation. The arteries which run up 
from the head, are, meanwhile, so large that they 
make furrows on the soft horns underneath; ané 
it is these which leave the deep marks on the 
horns when hard. When the antlers are full 
grown they look very curious while the velvet is 
still over them, and are so tender that the deer 
can as yet make no use of them. It must there- 
fore be removed, but not too suddenly, lest the 
quantity of blood flowing through such an extent 
of skin should be turned to the brain, or some in- 
ternal organ, and death be the result. Danger 
is prevented, and the end at the same time ac- 
complished, by a rough ring of bone being now 
deposited round the base of the horns where they 
join the footstalk, notches being left in it, through 
which the arteries still pass. Gradually, however, 
these openings are contracted by fresh bone being 
formed round their edges, till at length the ar- 
teries are compressed as by a ligature, and the 
circulation effectually stopped. The velvet now 














dies, for want of the vital fluid, and peels off, the 
deer helping to get it off by rubbing its horns | 
against the trees. It was by noticing this process 
of stopping the arteries in the antlers of stags, 
that John Hunter, the great anatomist, first con- 
ceived the plan of reducing the great swellings of | 
the arteries in human beings which are called 
aneurisms, by tying them up—a mode which, in 
certain cases, is found quite effectual. When the 
velvet is gone, the horns are at last perfect, and | 
the stag bears them proudly, and uses them 
fiercely in his battles with his rivals. But the 
cutting off of the arteries makes them no longer 
a part of the general system of the animal. The 
are thenceforth only held on to the footstalks by 
their having grown from them, and hence, each 
spring, when a new pair begin to swell up from 
beneath, the old ones are pushed off, and fall 
away to make room for others. It is curious to 
think that such great things as full-grown stags’ 
horns drop off and are renewed every year; but 
so itis. Beginning with the single horn of the 
first season, they grow so much larger each sea- 
son till the seventh, when they reach their great- 
est size. 





A MEDDLESOME DORKING. 


Of all the funny notions that ever crept into | 
an old hen’s head, about the funniest took pos-| 


session of old Mother Dorking’s, one day. She | 
could brood several common hens and a half 





dozen bantams, easily. But what did she do one 
day but come along to old Juno’s kennel, when 
Juno was off after a bone, and snuggle down 
over her four little pups! When the good moth- 
er-dog came home, behold ! she had an assistant | 
nurse, which evidently pleased her family well 
| enough. One little pug nose peeped out from 
| under the broad wing, as contentedly as could be. 
| Either Juno thought it would be a good idea to} 
have her for an assistant, or else she had a whole- 
some respect for her sharp bill. At least, she 
| did not molest her, and they divided the care be-| 
j|tween them for some days. But in time, the; 
playful dogs began to handle their good nurse, 
cathe roughly. They tumbled about over her’ 
‘back, and plunged at each other among her soft 








feathers, now making a snap at her head, and drawers. Now, if you would only put things in 
ruffling her plumes shockingly, to say nothing of | order, and arrange those of a sort together, nice. 

ily folded, you would be su rised to find how 
I cannot say whether any words passed be-| much spare room you had. g 
tween her and Mrs Juno, upon the subject of running over, they would look hardly half full, 


her temper. 


training children, or whether she sought, herself, | 


to teach them better manners by a salutary tap difference it made, simply folding things up and 
But whether she | arranging them. 

made any attempts at reforming them or not, she disorderly people never have room for any thing, 
nor time for any thing; while those who are sys. 

tematic are always far more comfortable, and ap- 
from them if she chose—she shook her wings | parently quite at leisure, even when they do, ey- 
|ery day, quite as much as five common people, 


on the head, now and then. 


quickly gave all up, and quitted her charge in| 
disgust. Juno might submit to such conduct} 
clear of them. 

Meddlesome people often get themselves into | 
‘ta peck of troubles.” It is a great deal better | 
for us all to try and fill well the stations in which 
our Heavenly Father has placed us, instead of | 
crowding ourselves where we can be of no use, 
because we are not fitted for the position. 


THE MAGPIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A merry and sly 
Little magpie am [; 
(For I will not my faults and my failings deny ;) 
y plumage is bright; 





Very keen is my sight; 
And I chatter and chatter from morning till night. 


For, like girls and boys, 
1 am fond of a noise, 
And find in loud talking the chief of my joys. 
It's all very fine, 
As a song: bird to shine, 
But Id rather by half have a tongue such as mine. 


But then whenlgo -: 
To my work, you must know, 
I'm as still as a mouse, or else whisper quite low; 
And that is how you 
Should endeavor to do; 
When your duties are weighty, your words should be few. 


Some folks, when they see 
My large nest in the tree, 
Pronounce it a great deal too spacious for me; 
But I should suppose 
A magpie best knows 
How to fashion the dwelling he wants for repose. 


I build mine with sticks, 
And thorns round it fix, 
In order to keep off the boys with their tricks; 
For now it they come, 
They are sure to get seme 
Of these sharp little points in their finger and thumb. 


Six eggs, or else eight, 
Small in size and in weight, 
Are laid in the spring by my excellent mate; 
And no one can tell : 
The glad feelings that swell 
In our breasts when our young ones burst forth from their shell. 


A merry and sly 

Little magpie am I, 
Enjoying myself as the moments glide by; 
As happy and free, 

Dear young folks, may you be, 
As Iam, and also much “wiser” than me. 





THE BEST COSMETIC. 


‘Aunt Ellen, I am determined to buy some 
cosmetic for my complexion. Iam so provoked 
at my pale, sallow face forever staring at me out 
of the looking-glass;” and the speaker gave the 
offending reflection a most ill-natured glance. 
‘There is Laura Rose-always plump and rosy, 
and though her face is really plain, every one 
thinks her handsome, all because she has such a 
fine complexion.” 

“‘T think I know what cosmetic Laura uses, 
Emma. I have been in the family often, and 
could not help taking an observation.” 

“Then do tell me, Aunt Ellen,” said Emily, 
fretfully, ‘‘I will get it if itis to be had in the 
United States.” 

‘*Well, my dear, you need not go far for it. 
It is the cosmetic of a happy disposition. 
There is nothing like fretfuluess to’shrivel up the 
skin and bring on premature wrinkles; so there 
is nothing like a bright, sunny spirit to bring a 
soft glow and warmth to the surface, making, as 
you say, even a plain face handsome. If you 
have ever taken notice, you will observe that a 
person who is often angry has a bilious-looking 
complexion, which is unpleasing to every eye. 
So any one who is constantly envious has never 
a bright, clear skin. You notice the influence of 
the mind over the expression of the eye very 
readily, and a little observation will show you 
that its influence is not less upon the skin. So 
go to work, my dear, and cultivate a cheerful 
disposition if you wish to appear beautiful and 
lovely in the estimation of others. It is not the 
highest motive, to be sure, still it is right to de- 
sire that our appearance should not be displeas- 
ing to our fellows. There was never a sour and 
fretful-looking face that looked pleasant to any 
one. It requires a great deal of forbearance 
and charity to enable even friends to love such a 
character. 

‘Plenty of exercise out of doors, and a 
thorough bath once a week, are great beautifiers 
of the complexion. They help, too, more than 
almost anything else, to cultivate a happy dispo- 
sition, and make little troubles assume their true 
proportions. One who sits down all day by a 
close stove, and broods over real or imaginary 
annoyances, will grow low-spirited and repining, 
and the face will not fail to catch its hue from the 
spirit within. A cheerful, benevolent spirit is the 
best | cosmetic any lady, young or old, can ever 
use. 

Aunt Ellen was certainly right on this subject. 
If our young Jadies desire to preserve the bloom 


| of their complexions until long past sixty, they 


must follow her directions, not forgetting the 
bath and out-door exercise. 
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DECENTLY AND IN ORDER. 


I do wish mother would give me a whole bu- 
reau to myself,” said Lottie, as she tumbled and 
tossed things about in a drawer, searching for a 
pretty white apron she was to wear to school that 
morning. ‘These two drawers are not half large 
enough to my clothes in, and I never can find 
any thing 1 want; not without I hunt and hunt,” 
she said, as the apron just then chanced to turn 
up. 

Py do not wonder you can’t find any thing, Lot- 
tie,” said quiet, orderly cousin Amy, who sat by 
the window, working on a pretty bead mat for 
her good auntie’s birthday. ‘‘I should quite de- 
spair if I had to search for any thing in those 





’ 
; 


| self surprised at the amount of leisure you have, 


—<$$—$—_____., 


nstead of seemin 
I have often been surprised to see how much 


You will always find, dear, that 


“You were complaining, this morning, that 
you were all the time so hurried with your lessons 
and every thing else that you never felt comforta- 
ble. Now, if you will only adopt the habit of do- 
ing every thing in an orderly way and at the 
right time, I will engage that you will find your- 


‘In the first place, I would put my things all 
‘to rights,’ so that you will know precisely where 
to lay your hand on what you want. You see 
plainly how much time you lose by ‘hunting’ for 
things, as yousay. Then, when you feel that you 
should perform a certain duty, do it at once. Do 
not delay and think over how hard or how disa- 
greeable a task it is, but ‘dash right in,’ and have’ 
it off your hands quickly.” 
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FOOLISH. 
Eagerness to read stories of adventure is prop- 
er enough, but the boy who indulges it and neg. 
lects better and more instructive reading is very 
foolish. Such stories are like sweetmeats, and 
homeopathic doses, only to be taken in small quan- 
tities. Here is an illustration of the effects of 
this kind of reading, when it is indulged in to ex. 
cess. These boys, if they are now living, no 
doubt bitterly repent their folly : 


The captain of the ship John Allen, lately ar- 
rived from Calcutta, has reported losing two of 
his apprentice boys, on his passage along the 
coast. The boys, he states, had been reading 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘Monte Christo,” and such 
like books, and had become possessed of some ro- 
mantic notions of desert island life, in conse- 
quence. The ship had been steering close in- 
shore during several days, and one morning when 
they were wanted for some duty or other, the 
boys were not to be found. The ship was searched 
throughout, but there was nothing discovered to 
indicate their whereabouts. One of the ship’s life- 
buoys, however, had been cut adrift. The ship 
was, at the time, about fifteen miles from the 
land, having altered her course to clear a reef; 
and from what the captain could gather, the boys, 
he thinks, must have imagined that the ship was 
still close inshore, and had jumped overboard 
with the buoy, hoping to be picked up in the 
morning, by some of the boats which put off to 
ships with fruit and such like things, all along the 
coast. They had been borrowing small sums of 
money from their shipmates, and talking of their 
desire to remain in the country for some days be- 
fore they disappeared. The captain is exceed- 
ingly distressed at their loss, more so that the 
sea in that neighborhood abounds with sharks, 
and it could only be by a miracle that their lives 
would be saved, if they went overboard in the 
manner supposed. The captain cruised about the 
spot for two days, keeping men at the mast-heads 
with glasses, hoping to find some trace of the un- 
fortunate boys, but without success. Their par- 
ents are said to be in very respectable circum- 
stances, and the boys were great favorites with 
their shipmates. 








A DIVINE FEAST. 

“When thou makest a feast, call the poor, ...and 
thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recompense 
thee, for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just.”—Luke 14: 13, 14. 


A few young English noblemen had agreed to 
meet and celebrate the queen’s birthday by 4 
feast. They left it to one of their number, 
named Mornington, to provide the entertainment, 
and take care that all things were handsomely 
prepared. They did not arrange its details, but 
ordered him to see that the feast was a brilliant 
affair. One of the subscribers even went so fat 
as to say that the feast should be Divine. 
« The day arrived, and each betook himself to 
the famous hotel which had been chosen for the 
occasion. But what was their surprise on enter- 
ing! Instead of an illuminated hall, a moderate 
light shone in the entrance. There was no sign 
of preparation for a feast, and no unusual stir 1 
the kitchen. J 

What's the meaning of all this, Mornington’ 
cried first one and then another; ‘you are hardly 
up to our wishes, or the requests we made you at 
parting.” 

“Pardon me,” he replied; ‘you wished for § 
—_, feast. Well, you shall be gratified. 

ook ! 

As he spoke he threw open the door of an a 
joining room. There, at an ample table, sat te 
young fathers, heads of families, with their wives 
and children beside them, and an abundant repast, 


They were small traders and workmen, who 
been ruined by hard times or adverse circumstat 
ces, and cast into prison by their creditors. 

Mornington, after paying their debts with t 
joint sums of ‘money contributed by his noble 
young friends, released these unhappy debto 
from en on the birthday of the — “ 
invited them to celebrate their release by * qu 
entertainment. The remainder of the money ® 
was going to divide among the ten fathers he b¥ 
delivered, that they might buy new sets of too 
and materials for again beginning their little 
and trades. 

















again. ‘Behold you have it. God celeb 
such feasts in heaven.” 


to which they were doing justice, before the™ a, 


“You wished a Divine feast,” said Morning", 
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When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
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LETTER FROM OVER THE SEA. 
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From a Correspondent in 





We had scarcely dropped anchor at Nieuwe 
Diep, when the captain’s wife came on board. 
She was a peasant from upper Holland, a hale, 
stout, ruddy old lady, who, the captain told me 
with evident pride, was so strong in the hands 
that she could hold him down; though whether 
this is a desirable quality in a wife, I leave to 
my married friends to say. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to consider it a little questionable; though | 
I may be wrong in my judgment, not being an | 
advocate for women’s rights, and having gener-| 
ally found that those women whose rights lay be-| 
yond the sphere of home are always more agreea- 
ble out of it. 





The good Frau came in her national costume, | dant civilization. I speak from what I know of 
the most remarkable part of which was the head- | 


dress. This consisted of a casque or helmet of 
gold, very much as if she had been knocked on 
the head, and extensively trepanned. It covered 
the entire skull, except a small circular opening 


on the crown, like a monk’s tonsure, and then de- | 


scended on either temple in little rings ending in 
golden rosettes, like horse-blinders. Over the 

“whole lay a thin muslin cap through which the 
gold glittered brightly; and added to this was a 
long, green ear trumpet, though probably not a 
conventional part of the costume. I think every 
one knows how pokerish it is to speak in company 
to a deaf person; in one’s own language it is bad 
enough, but in a foreign one it is worse; and so, 
when this elephant’s trunk ending in something 
like a small spittoon was presented to my lips, I 
could only modestly beg to be excused. 

The ship was now crowded with people of all 
sorts, who came off in little boats, with offers of 
ship supplies and cards from half the stores in 
town. There were butchers, and bakers, and 
*‘candlestick-makers,” though they didn’t look as 
though they were dressed for a fair; and there 
were boys of great variety, and people who 
wanted to sell, and people who wanted to see, 
and who were disposed to give us much more of 
their valuable time than we were willing to ac- 
cept; because time is money, you know, and that 
would not have been honest. Beggars, too, 
made their appearance—old women, who teased 
for ship-bread and salt junk, with dreadful noses, 
poor souls, and such eager, trembling hands; and 
all were greasy, and troublesome, and noisy, 
and redolent of that nondescript smell which 
seems to be the natural eau de cologne of poverty 
and want. 

The men, for the most part, were a ruddy, 
jolly-looking set. Among them, for the first time, 
I was attracted—I needn't say charmed—by a 
peculiarity of toilette which I afterwards found 


ern districts, to merit attention. The people one 
sees are orderly, well-dressed, sober people; 
such as we daily meet in our country villages; 
and it is the singular Jandscapes, the quaint old 
farm-houses, the grotesque churches and the ex- 
quisite neatness of every thing around, rather 
than the people themselves, which make Holland 
interesting to the stranger. w. B. 








VARIETY. 





CHILDREN IN JAPAN. 


During more than half a year’s residence in 
Japan I have never seen a quarrel among young 
or old. I have never seen a blow struck; scarce- 
ly an angry face. I have seen the children at 
their sports, flying their kites on the hills, and no 
amount of entangled strings, or kites lodged in 
the trees, provoked angry words or impatience. 
I have seen them intent on their games of jack- 
stones and marbles under the shady gateways of 
the temples, but have seen no approach to a 
quarrel among them. They are taught implicit 
obedience to their parents, but I have never seen 
one of them chastised. Respect and reverence 
for the aged is universal. A crying child is a 
rarity seldom heard or seen. We have nothing 
to teach them in this respect, out of our abun- 


' the little folks of Japan, for more than any other 
foreigner have I been among them. Of all that 
| Japan holds, there is nothing I like half so well 
as the happy children. I shall always remember 
| their sloe-black eyes and ruddy, brown faces 
with pleasure. I have played battledore with the 
| little maidens in the streets, and flown kites with 
|as happy a set of boys as one could wish to see. 
| They have been my guides in my rambles, shown 
| me where all the streams and ponds were, where 
the flowers lay hid in the thicket, where the ber- 
|ries were ripening on the hills; they have 
| brought me shells from the ocean and blossoms 
| from the field, presenting them with all the mod- 
|esty and a less bashful grace than a young Amer- 
|ican would do. We have hunted the fox-holes 
| together, and looked for the green and golden 
| ducks among the hedges. They have laughed at 
my broken Japanese, and taught me better; and 
for a happy, good natured set of children, I will 
turn out my Tittle Japanese friends against the 
world. God bless the boys and girls of Niphon! 
| —Letter from Japan. 
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GOD SAVE THE FLAG. 


Washed in the blood of the brave and the blooming, 
Snatched from the altars of insolent foes, 

Burning with star- fires, but never consuming, 
Flash its broad ribands of lily and rose. 


Vainly the prophets of Baal would rend it, 
Vainly his worshippers pray for its fall; 

Thousands have died for it, millions defend it, 
Emblem of justice and mercy to all: 


Justice that reddens the sky with her terrors, 
Mercy that comes with her white-handed train, 

—— all passidns, redeeming all errors, 
Sheathing the sabre and breaking the chain. 


Borne on the deluge of old usurpations, 
* Drifted our Ark o'er the desolate seas; 
This was the rainbow of hope to the nations, 
Torn from the storm-cloud and flung to the breeze. 


God bless the flag and its loyal defenders, 
While its broad folds o'er the battle-field wave, 
Till the dim star-wreath rekindle its splendors, 
Washed from its stains in the blood of the brave! 


——_+oo——___——__- 
SENDING HOME SHIRTS. 

When the ship Hartford began pitching her 
cast-iron manners into Buchanan’s iron-clad ram 
‘in Mobile Bay, Lieutenant D. observed one of 

the quarter-gunners ramming into one of the 
big Parrots a pair of flannel shirts on top of the 





to prevail somewhat throughout the country, viz. | me Bellon! my man,” he hailed, “what are you 


a habit of hair cutting. This, though it may have 
been the bright spark of genius from some origi- 
nal mind, I am inclined to think must have been 
adopted from some imported Fejeean, after the 
habit of tattooing had gone out of fashion. The 
custom was to cut the hair straight behind, from 
‘one ear tip to the other, and then ‘‘shave a consid- 
erable area of stubble, which might be considered 
as a very extensive neck, or rather, a false fore- 


sending away those shirts for?” 

‘‘Why, you see, sir, they belongs to Jack De- 
| voe, a8 was my shipmate in this ere ship ‘fore the 
|war. Jack's aboard that are ram, and if I don’t 
{send ’em home he’ll be comin’ aboard here in 
about half an hour, and saying I meant to keep 
*em.” 

**Ay, ay, my lad, send home the shirts.” 
Bang went the big Parrot, and away went the 
| blue shirts on board the ram, followed by a hun- 


dred d iron. 
head, which the eccentricity of the wearer, or! ehiganbaipenu 


some mental aberration had caused to be hitched 

in the wrong place. As J have promised to write 

more about men and their ways than sights and ing in the city of Brotherly Love, near Broad 

things, nothing can be better than to tell you) and Prime Streets, as a regiment was passing on 

this freak of fashion. Ido so in the hope that|to the field of battle. A man came out with a 

some of our young men at home, who wear such| Pitcher of ale and some glasses, and passing it 

lovely parts ‘‘all down the middle,” which is so dike Ge pedl Gennuaibiie stronger, since 

truly noble and manly, may be induced to adopt | you are such a big fellow. How tall you are! 

this as a farther improvement. Of course, if one | A big glass of beer, ha?” 

hasn’t a forehead in front it is all the more desir-| ‘“‘None, sir; none.” 

able to have one behind; so if people do not give “aie the matter ” 

our manly young men, with hair parted like girls, “Well, you ~oll it; it's a stimulant.” 

the credit for brains, they may show, at least,| He placed his hand in his pocket, and bring- 

that they have plenty of skull; and we all very out a Bible, said: 

well know that the container is oftener put for hat’s my stimulant, sir.” 

the contents than vice versa. or 
Peculiarities of dress probably attract the stran- 

ger in Europe more keenly, at first, than either 

fine buildings or foreign manners. For this rea- 





A GOOD STIMULANT. 
A little incident for loyal boys: I was stand- 











A SOLDIBR’S REMARE. 


A lady dressed in as luxurious fabrics as ever 
fluttered from a fairy form ‘‘before war’s deadly 





son Hamburg should be the first place that q| blast was blown,” with a sweeping trail behind 
traveller should visit. I know of no city where a| pa 8 ee 


. he corner at the Wayside Hospital yesterday, 
more grotesque or varied mode of costume can be and as she turned she cast a 


encountered; for every different village of ite  solicitude back to see if the aforesaid trail was 
neighborhood claims its peculiarity, 


of anxious 


and the mar-| #l! right. A crippled soldier, sitting at the cor- 


Aerator | ner enjoying the sun, noticed the movement and 
— and streets ‘ot scenes of the liveliest interest ‘the look, and, with the view of reassuring the 
and surprise. But there is little of this in Hol- lady, exclaimed— 


ing down the street, and will be along shortly. 
You can sail on—the dress is all settin’.” 

It is useless to say that the lady did sail on 
like a three-decker before a full breeze.—Savan- 
nah Republican. 


THE CAT AND THE BULLFINCH. 


“‘O that I were dead !” cried the bullfinch. 

“I don’t wonder at it, I’m sure, dear,” said 
the cat, sitting with her eyes fixed on the cage. 

‘‘To be penned up from day to day, while all 
my friends are rejoicing in the sweet, sunny sky 
and the flowers,” said the bullfinch. 

‘‘How distressing !” said the cat, with much feel- 





ing. 

eAand just to be allowed now and then for a 
few minutes to try my wings by a flight round the 
room,” said bully. 

‘Mere mockery! a cruel insult I call that,” 
said the cat. 

‘And as to singing, how can J sing?” 

‘How, indeed ?” said the cat. 

“This piping song that I have been drilled 
into, not a note of it comes from my heart.” 

‘*T never could bear any thing that didn’t come 
from the heart,” said the cat, very demurely. 

*‘O that I were dead!” said the bullfinch. 

‘It’s what your best friends must wish for you, 
dear,” said the cat; ‘‘and, as the door of your 
cage is a little ajar, I see, you have only to come 
out, and—” 

‘And what?” asked the bullfinch. 

“Why, dearest, I would, however painful to 
my feelings, soon put you out of your misery,” 
said the cat, preparing to spring; upon which the 
bullfinch set up a scream of such terror that his 
mistress flew into the room, and puss was glad to 
escape down stairs. 


+or 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why must a carriage-wheel be constantly fa- 
tigued? Because it’s always tired. 

What makes everybody sick but those who 
swallow it? Flattery. 

What is it that goes up the hill and down the 
hill, and yet never moves? The road. 

How do we know that heat travels faster than 
cold? Because anybody can catch cold. 

What window in your house is like a star? 
The skylight. 

Why does lightning turn milk and beer sour? 
Because the electric fluid does not know how to 
conduct itself. 

Which is at once the easiest and hardest of oc- 
cupations? ‘The musician’s; for he plays when 
he works, and works when he plays. 








Passions, like wild horses, when properly 
trained and disciplined, are capable of being ap- 
plied to the noblest purposes; but when allowed 
to have their own way, they become dangerous in 
the extreme. 


“T say, Bob, you’ve been to Canton, have n't 
you?” *Yes.” ‘*Well, can you speak China?” 
“*Ye-e-s, a little; that is, broken China.” 

‘‘JuLIUS,” said one contraband to another, ‘‘is 
you better dis morning?” ‘‘No, I was better 
yesterday, but I’s got ober dat.” 


Tue lady who fell in the street said it was 
very cruel for people to say her injury was slight 
when it produced mortification. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Under this heading we propose to give to our read- 
ers, from week to week, a selection of Games, Curious 
Experiments, and Puzzles of various kinds. 

Our limited space will prevent our soliciting replies 
from our young friends, but the correct answer to all 
Enigmas, Charades, &c., will be given the week fol- 
lowing that upon which they appear. 


To Engrave Egg-Shells. 


Egg-shells or eggs may be engraved thus: 

Make the drawing, any figure or ornament you 
please, in melted tallow, or any thick oil; then im- 
merse the egg in strong vinegar. When the egg has 
remained for some time in the vinegar, it will be found 
that the parts untouched by the tallow have been 
eaten away, leaving the design in relief. 


Enigmas. 
i. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 13, 16, 18, is an indispensable article. 
My 2, 5, 12, 3, is a desirable place. 

My 10, 3, 15, 1, is a coin. 

My 17, 18, 16, 5, 15, is a vegetable. 

My 1, 17, 15, is a weight. 

My 7, 11, 13, is a boy’s toy. 

My 12, 5, 6, 1, 8, is a part of the face. 

My 2, 14, 7, is an article of wearing apparel. 


My 4, 3, 9, is an adverb. 
My whole is a “Welcome Visitor.” NorMAN. 
2. 
Find the following words : 
The lst is an ancient traitor. 
“ 2d is to put into possession. 
“ 3d is to contend. 
** 4th is to cleanse in water. 
Take the Ist letter of the lst word, 
“ 24a “ “ 2a “ 
“ lst “ “ 24 “ 
“ bth “ “ 2a “ 
“ 3d “ “ 3a “ 
“ lst “ “ 4th “ 
“ ith “ “ lst “ 
“ 3d “ “ 2a “ 
“ 3d “ oe 4th “ 
“ 3d “ “ Ist “ 
“ 4th “ “ lst “ 
“ lst “ “ 3a “ 
“ 2a “ “ 4th “ 
“ bth “ “ 4th “ 
and you will have the name of an infamous wretch. 
Riddles. 


Who was it that was born before his father and died 
before his father ? 





land, except among the inhabitants of its North-' ‘It’s all right, madam—the rest of it is com- 


APPEAL TO THE PEOPL, 





ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTIO,y 


THE c-—-O-D MAN 
Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOoTs and 





































































to sell you through the medium of your Retail Store, NUM 
truly and faithfully supply you with ; 
—_— 
WARRANTED BOOTS AND gH OLMS 
and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT 70 yor — 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his w,, 
Trade Mark, . 
PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
(WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D may,{ 
Some 
PATENTED AT WASHINGTOM— enough 
UPON ALL His bear, w 
BOOTS AND SHOES, “The F. 
with our 
And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in another; 
stance where any radical defect appears in the Stock or b Bl 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN 10 THAt 5 _— 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE 10 EXpicr I have 
PAIR. If BUT LITTLE Worn, New Pairs WILL in ” bu 
WITH PLEASURE. 8 
Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none stir your 
with the C—-O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, ang j I have 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is tip tion, wh 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a ¢) “i 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article their hu 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT AWA ight the 
and LIVE UP TO IT. ‘le “Sus 
Wit you Sranp By anp Sustan on the 
told you 
CcC—O—D MAN? story is 
THAT IS THE QUESTION. oo 
as i old color 
WHOLESALE STORE, Georgia 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STRE the nobl 
achieve 1 
BOSTON. nanly sp 
retired f 
- HENRY DAMON. the storn 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Is FOR EXTERNAL usu “* “2 
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Why is a chicken pie like a gunsmith’s shop? 
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